Do you know a reasonably healthy woman of about sixty, 
accustomed to plain vegetarian cookery, and able to read 
and write enough to forward letters when her husband is 
away, but otherwise uneducated? Must be plain featured, 
and of an easy, unjealous temperament. No relatives, if 
possible. Must not be a lady. One who has never been 
in a theatre preferred. Separate rooms. 


(Letter to Ellen Terry, 14 July, 1897) 


December 1961 


PROPERTY AND RENT 


(Ed. Note: Shaw and Hilaire Belloc, in June 1916, engaged in a lively debate on property 


and rent in G. K. Chesterton's New Witness. 


Replying to Shaw's latest letter, Belloc com- 


mented on 22 June: "If Mr. Shaw desires to discuss seriously the Law of Diminishing Re- 
turns and seriously to propose as a novel economic proposition that it is not true, I 
shall be happy to meet him. If, on the other hand, he is making jokes, I shall be happy 
to reply to him in comic verse -- a department of literature in which I fancy myself not a 
little." Unexpectedly, Shaw struck first, his poetic response appearing on 29 June. Al- 
though doggerel was a favorite medium of expression for Shaw, this is one of the rare in- 
stances when he permitted a set of his verses to appear in print.) 


Be it so, Belloc: let's rehearse 
Our economic stunt in verse; 

We'll in the style of Robert Burns 
Discuss Diminishing Returns, 
Variegating our assumptions 

By insults to each other gumptions: 
Let of our chant the measure be 
"The downs in their solemnity" 

(A line, Hilaire, not lost on me). 


First, then, you say you must perpend 
On what assumption I depend; 
And--Number One--I presuppose 

That increase in the Count of Nose 
Will two distinct effects produce, 
Subjecting some to gross abuse, 

Whilst others, like the green bay tree, 
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Must wallow in prosperity; 

So that "in terms of actual life" 

A man, regardless of his wife, 

Will leave his land to her firstborn, 
Abandoning to want and scorn 

The child with whom she last travailed 
Where Wordsworth's clouds of glory trailed; 
And this you think a German lawyer 
Would stigmatise as heuer. 

But, let the Hun say Wat te vill, 

The Thing That Is confronts him still; 
For, you must own, both hind and duke 
At sea must unclassconscious puke 

And both alike their lands secure 

By means of primogeniture. 

Thus, though ‘tis not their nature to, 
The fact remains, Hilaire, they DO. 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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MORITIA FREDERICK has been ap- 


pointed a Reference Librarian in the 
Science & Technology Division of The 


New York Public Library. 


RUTH LIVINGSTON is understadying 


one of the featured parts in Advise 


and Consent and is also playing a 
Reporter. The show is on the road, 
in seven months playing in fifteen 
cities. 


New York, October 27, 1961. At the An- 
nual General Meeting o New York 
Regional Group the following Officers 
were unanimously elected; Deputy Di- 
rector --ELISE M. FORD; Recording Secre- 
tary--MORITIA FREDERICK. Members of 
the Executive Committee--DR. BERNARD 
DUFKORE, DR. DAVID V. ERDMAN, EVELYN F. 
KOCH, ROBERT G. SWARTZ. 

VERA SCRIABINE received a standing 

Vote of Confidence. 


* 


NEWS ABOUT OUR MEMBERS 


Bertolt Brecht's A Man's a Man adapted 
by ERIC BENTLEY had its American pre- 
miere in August at Harvard University's 
Loeb Drama Center. Early in October 
Professor Bentley lectured on Brecht at 
the Goethe House in New York. 

The fourth volum of Mr. Bentley's 
series of The Classic Theatre--Six French 
Plays--(Doubleday-Anchor) has been pub- 
lished this fall. 


FREDERICK P. W. McDOWELL hed an arti- 
cle,"Another Look at Bernard Shaw," in the 
Spring 1961 issue of Drama Survey (pub- 
lished under a grant from the McKnight 
Foundation), Another of Professor 
McDowell's articles, "Crisis & Unreason: 
Shaw's On the Rocks," appeared in the 
October 1961 ismue of the Educational 
Theatre Journal. His book on Elizabeth 


Madox Roberts will be published next year 
by Twayne Publishers. 


- 
____} 
* 
SEND YOUR DUES FOR MEMBERSHIP TO JOSEPH R. DUNLAP, TREASURER OF THE NEW YORK REGIONAL 
GROUP OF THE SHA W 50 TeTY (LONDON?) ? ‘at 206 FORT LEE R OA D, LE ONIA NEW W JERSEY 
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FOR G. B. S. IN MODERN DRESS 


No one could ask for a more literal rendition of Misalliance than is now supplied by 
the Sheridan Square Playhouse. As one critic remarked, Shavians could be happy in hear- 
ing every treasured line clearly uttered. There is general agreement as to the high 
quality of the acting, with praise for the principals that included delight at a really 
Polish Lina, and failed only to give due appreciation to James Greene in the thankless 
but important role of Gunner. 

Critics then concluded that any failure of the production to enthrall audiences must 
be the fault of its author. Now Misalliance is not Saint Joan or even Candida, or one of 
the later"plays yet to be appreciated. Yet young Bentley Summerhays is a hal? -brother to 
Marchbanks, his father belongs among the imperishable Shavian politicians and Tarleton is 
an unforgettable example of the merchant manufacturers so well represehted by Undershaft 
in Mayor Barbara. His wife is a minor case of the adaptation to better circumstances re- 
quired of Pygmalion's heroine, his son Johnny is as objectionable a4 young go-getter as 
Shaw ever produced, and his daughter Hypatia (read Kingsley!) is one of those tough go- 
getting young misses that Shaw invented and we now have around. 

What they do and say to each other is therefore interesting, and especially so after 
the two strangers drop from the skies in a device to be used in the later plays. Miss 
Szczepanowska anticipates the Angel in The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles, and several 
of the more advanced characters in Back to Methuselah. That is, her advent affords a new 
measure of values for the world into which she falls, in this case the family rows of the 
Tarletons and the proposed Summerhays alliance. 

As planes still crash into gardens, there is nothing dated about this conflict. De- 
finitely there is nothing dated about Lina. The Tarletons and the Summerhays families 
are dated but that is Shaw's point, and they are not so far behind us that we fail to 
understand them; indeed, precisely as in 1910, when the play was written, most play- 
goers will understand them rather better than they understand Lina. Read the play care- 
fully, visualizing it as of today, and the only anachronisms are a slang phrase here and 
there uttered hy that young-old character Johnny Tarleton. 

But the stage directions for a setting in Victorian style (dated of course in 1910) are 
another matter, and the costumes of 1910 are a. dated as the setting. They are not, 
happily, as eye-taking as those of a Broadway production some time back in which the 
hobble skirts so delighted reviewers that costumes became part of reviews, almost as the 
short skirts of eee Friend caught the eye and ushered in a style revival. But any 
hobble skirts hobble playgoers as well as players, as do designs for a period set which 
too faithfully follow Shaw's directions. A Shaw play is not meant to be eye and ear en- 
tertainment; nor, despite the celebrated brilliance of dialogue, are Shavian comedies to 
be considered fireworks displays in the manner of Wilde. They are idea plays intended to 
make playgoers think by seeing themselves on stage. Such identific&tion is made needless- 
ly difficult when clothes and furniture obscure the view. 

This can be true when the play is set ahead of its date and time has bridged the gap. 
Allowing for the twenty years that GBS himself set as the measure of his advance over 
contemporary civilization, Back to Methuselah, for instance, is now contemporary in many 
of the scenes in which Shaw anticipated TV and walkie-talkies. To dress the characters 
in tin helmets and trick antennae only pushes the timeliness of their warnings off to 
outer space. The same is true of that ending to Heartbreak House which will be urgent 
until the end of wars in the air. To play these scenes in costume, as they have been 
played in recent revivals, relegates Shaw to a past he did not write for if,as even his 
enemies have admitted, he was prophet as well as playwright. Even a comedy such as 
Misalliance, in which Lina's entrance blows a breath of fresh air across the stage, 
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illustrates this point; for the aviatrix of 1910 wears what women can still wear to- 
aay and we listen to her as to a contemporary. 
For real Shaw fans, won't someone do a season of G. B. S, in modern dress? 


WANDA WHITMAN 


7 * * 


WAS SHAW SHELLEY'S GRANDSON? 


In a recent conversation with our eminent Vice-President, Dan Laurence, I remarked 
that Shelley was my real field of interest and I was not particularly interested in 
Shaw. He then asked me if I were not interested in Shelley's grandson? At first, I 
considered the remarks facetious, but remembering Mr. Laurence's eminence as a Shavian 
scholar and his on-the-spot research into the early life and writings of Shaw, I de- 
cided to pursue the matter further and came up with the following information. Now we 
know that Shelley and his first wife, Harriet Westbrook, came to Dublin on February 12, 
1812 and took rooms at 7 Sackville Street. With them was Harriet's sister, Eliza. 
Shelley throughout his life was never in love with less than two women at one time and 
Eliza, of course, made it difficult for him to find female companionship other than 
Harriet. Shelley cordially detested his sister-in-law. The true purpose of the Shelleys' 
Irish journey was to distribute his pamphlet, "An Address to the Irish People," in the 
hopes that this would spur the Irish to strike for their freedom from British tyranny. 
Qne method of distribution consisted of dropping these leaflets from his windows onto 
the heads of passers-by. On February 17, one of these leaflets struck the eye of a. seven- 
teen-year oli girl, one Georgina Bernadette O'Shea. Shelley, shocked by the incident, im- 
mediately dashed down into Sackville Street and brought the young woman up to his rooms 
where his womenfolk could administer to her. However, since the eye did not respond.to 
their care, both Eliza and Harriet went off to procure the local physician and for the 
first time in weeks, Shelley was left alone for twenty-two and one half minutes with a 
new and attracbive female. About ten months later, Georgina Bernadette who had gone in- 
to the country to visit relatives after her meeting with the Shelleys, came back to 
Dublin with a baby boy whom she said she was adopting to relieve the necessities of some 
indigent cousins. When asked the parentage of the infant, she replied, "Oh, pshaw!" and 
her friends took this to be the Irish patronymic, O'Pshaugh. The boy grew up and in 
adulthood shortened his name to the form, "Pshaw," This was G.B.S.'s father. 

Our own G. B. S., with his interest in phonetics, further shortened his name to the 
actually pronounced form, "Shaw." And, of course, he never ceased to admit his debts to 
Shelley as poet, politician and philosophic vegetarian, although G. B. S. always felt 
that Shelley's views on love were peculiar, perhaps from family sensitivity. 

These are the facts. So far nothing more definite has been discovered about those 
crucial twenty-two and one half minutes, but Shelley was always an extremely handsome 
and persuasive young man. Here the speculation must remain, but if we carry it further, 
we can easily see the reasons for the compatible thinking of P. B. S. and G. B. 8. 


MORITIA FREDERICK 
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Property and Rent --cont’d from Page 1 


Proceed we to our second cavil, 

Which makes me wonder where the devil 
You have been living all these years; 
For Economics Without Tears 

Should yet retain some touch of Nature 
And not deny her leading feature, 

Which is that, face to face with riches, 
The best of men, like sons of bitches, 
Will flatly contradict your vaunted 

"No man yet born of woman wanted 

To own a Rent Surplus as such." 

Here all must cry, "This is too much: 
These surpluses are what we aim at; 
"Twas thus our worshipped landlords came at 
The swank that has in every land meant 
Oblivion for the tenth commandment. 

If Belloc has not noticed this 

His reasoning is much amiss; 

And, though he may dictate G. K.'s tack, 
He simply cannot see a haystack; 

And so we hold it true, if trite, 
Whatever Bernard says is right.” 


As Wagner's Wotan says, "Nun droht 

Der dritte Frage." Kindly notes 

filefre belfeves that Schedule A 

Is something that we cannot pay, 

Because the line of demarcation 

That splits the landlord from the nation 
Is but a figment of my mind. 

Would the collector were so blind! 


When next he calls I'll test his fitness 
‘By handing him last week's NEW WITNESS. 
God grant the points at which I'm wincing 
Prove irresistibly convincing! 
Alas! my words belie my terrors: 
The form I filled was free from errors: 

I knew too well what Earth and Heaven knew 
To Bellocbeat the Indian Revenue. 
Rent, like the profit made by Rings, 
Melts not into the scheme of things. 

I wish it would, that we might flout it; 
But it 'TWON'T: and that's just all 

about it. 


You ask, Hilaire, if an area's covering 
By @ radius-vector in one plane hovering 
Varies or not with the square of the 
mean point; 
Of what is to me an imperfectly seen point; 
For may I be blowed if I know what a 
vector is 
Or feel quite sure that you know what a 
sector is; 
But this I know 
You have yet to show 
How Hodges and Howard de Walden's incomes 
Whereby so much of our social sin comes 
Can be merged in holy community 
By the peasant magic of property, 
Hilaire: forgive my halting carol. 
I yield the floor: a toi la parole. 


G. B. S. 


PAST GROUP EVENT 


September 23, 495), A Concert Reading of You Never Can Tell. The New York Regional 
oup's Traveling Readers' Theatre presented the play at the American Association of 
University Women before an appreciative audience. Clinton Roberts directed and was seen 
in the role of the Waiter. Others in the cast were: Dorothy Turmail as Gloria; Lu 
Mininni as Dolly, Moritia Frederick as Mrs. Clandon; Larry Dukore as Valentine; Garry 
Garth as Philip and Mr. Bohun, Q. C.; Sander Yellin as Crampton, and Bert Elgot as 
Finch McComas, In introducing this Pleasant Play, and again discussing it during a brief 
intermission, Dan Laurence enhanced its appreciation and understanding by pointing to 
interesting biographical origins. He said that Mrs. Clandon's character was founded on 
Mrs. Besant with traces of GBS's mother in it, Valentine has many traits of the young 


Shaw, and other characters reflect Shaw's feelings about his family circle. Dan Laurence 
also read a letter from Shaw to Ellen Terry (not included in the published collection of 
their correspondence) dealing with this comedy. 


| 
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REVIEW of Notes on Pee ton end Notes on “Arms and the Man"; two pamphiets in"Cliff's 
Notes" Series (Lincoln, Nebraska), copyright 1959 by C. kK. Hillegass (presumably the 
author); $1.00 each. Notes on "Caesar and Cleopatra,” Notes on “Pygmalion,” and Notes 
on "Saint Joan"; three pamphlets by Norman T. Carrington, in "Notes on Chosen English 
Texts" Series (London,n.d.), ls 6a each. 


In an age of digests for adult readers and cribs for students, the sole surprise oc- 
casioned by the publication of Shaw's plays in the form of annotated summations is that 
GBS had escaped the ponywriters for so long. The omission is now rectified, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The two series of "Notes" are similar in format and content: 
each pamphlet is roughly fifty pages long and contains a brief (c. four-page) biography 
of Shaw, a general criticism of his dramatic works, and lengthy Notes on the particular 
piay. These Notes consist of a critique and detailed synopsis of each act, character- 
ization of the dramatis personae, glosses of words and allusions, and questions on the 
play's content and structure. . 

The slick cover of the American series mirrors *he quality of the Notes in that series. 
Shoddy, superficial, and inaccurate, they are at times downright silly. Late 19th- 
century English drama, for example, is dismissed as follows: "When he began his career 
as a dramatist the theatre was given up to the production of frivolous and even ¢mmoral 
pieces. Mr. Shaw vitalized this stuffy atmosphere. ..." (What a curious notion, in- 
cidentally, of the nature and relationship of frivolity, immorality, and stuffiness! ) 
The author has equally curious notions about what ought to constitute the minimum ac- 
ceptable level of published English prose, particularly in regard to such matters as 
punctuation marks, paragraph development, and diction. Especially irritating is his fre- 
quent and capricious use of quotation marks that fail to be closed or lead to an identi- 
fication of the source, if any. And there are any number of other giaring errors, in- 
ciuding many misprints. 

The English"Notes" are more informative and judicious, much better written, and more 
detailed in their giosses. Perhaps too much so. Does anyone who is likely to read any- 
thing about P lion really need to have a gloss for Shakespeare--"England's greatest 
dramatist (15BE-1BIe)" --or to have defined for him words .ike slut ("slovenly woman, 
slattern") and cracked ("crazy, crack-brained")? SBmeof the glosses are useful, but for 
the serious student there @lveady dé available Paul Kozelka's Giossary of the less fa- 
miliar allusions in Shaw's plays. 

But the major objection to these Shaw pamphlets is the pointlessness of their very 
existence. The brief general biographical and critical material they provide is readily 
available in many common reference books. The Notes, if they are furnished as ponies for 
students--and it is difficult to eonceive.of any other possible reason for their pub- 
iication--are much too prolix: the synopsis for each play,while accurate,is as long as,and, 
needless to add, a lifeless shadow of, the play itself. Shaw's style,even when he summa- 
rize@ plots (in The Quintessence of Ibsenism, for example), is lively and lucid--Car- 
rington rightly characterizes it as "a model of clarity." Of what possible use, then, is a 
summary" that is just as long as,but certainly no “easier” than Shaw's play? 

Each pamphlet in the English series has for its epigraph these words, probably written-— 
by Shaw in a moment of grim anticipation: "I lay my eternal curse on whomsoever shall 
now or at any time hereafter make schoolbooks of my works, and make me hated, as 
Shakespear is hated." Amen. Amen. . 


MYRON MATLAW 
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BERNARD SHAW COMES TO WASHINGTON SQUARE 


This past summer, from July 3lst to September 8th, Dan Laurence gave a lecture course 
on Bernard Shaw and His Work to the undergraduate session of New York University. Listed 
as 3 study of Shaw's life, his plays, prefaces and other writings, it attracted 76 young 
men and women who undertook a heavy schedule of four two-hour sessions a week. 

It 4s difficult to do justice to this course, which I had the pleasure of auditing, in 
a brief summary such as this. But I should like to stress that, by his expert manner of 
bringing together the pertinent material on GBS, and his brilliant presentation of it, 
Dan Laurence did a great service to his students. His scope and his wide range of se- 
lections, dealing with Bernard Shaw's long and eventful life and his prodigious works, 
evidenced, besides great scholarship, intelligence, common sense and a delightful sense 
of humor. He was most impressive, and at times highly entertaining, when reading and 
acting out many well-known Shavian monologues and scenes; and the numerous lively iis- 
cussions which he succeeded in arousing enlarged his students' general literary horizons, 
as well as elucidated their understanding of GBS. 

*‘ The lectures ranged from discussions of Shaw's religious views to detailed consider- 
ations of his important philosophical works, from a survey of Shavian "inverted" melo- 
dramas and disquisitory plays, to reviews of Shaw as a dramatist, a critic, a sociologist, 
a world-betterer, a controversialist. All this and much more was brought to life clearly 
and vividly, giving the class an intimate insight into the subject. 

Dan Laurence gave unstintingly of himself and he expected as much from his students. 
It was a rewarding experience. I believe most of his students appreciated this fact and 
would ask nothing better than another opportunity to study other aspects of Shaw under 
him. 

And now, to stimulate our readers' thinking, how about answering this, the easiest, of 
Dan Laurence's examination questions? 


"In the preface to Saint Joan, Shaw defines a genius as a ‘person who, 
seeing farther and probing deeper than other people, has a different 

set of ethical valuations from theirs, and has energy enough to give 
effect to this extra vision and its valuations in whatever manner best 
suits his or her specific talents.' Apply this definition to Joan and 
to Magnus to determine whether or not each, in your opinion, measures up 
to the Shavian yardstick for genius." 


VERA SCRIABINE 


(Ed. Note: CHARLES W. BUCK, one of the students enrolled in the Shaw Course at New York 
University this summer, kindly undertook at our request to evaluate the course from the 
point of view of a college student with no previous Shavian background. ) 


"The trouble with people is not that they don't know but that they know so much that 
ain't so"-"Josh Billings" (Henry Wheeler Shaw). 

As Dan H. Laurence opened his sessions at Washington Square it might not have been too 
incongruous if he had used these words of another Shaw as an introduction to a rather re- 
markable experience which could not fail to pull the strings of intellectual curtain-raising. 

Perhaps it is presumptuous, unfair and insulting to the group which sat indefatigably 
through those sweltering evenings to brand it with the mark of one student's interpretation 
of Shaw, man and artist. It surely is safe to say that a majority of the group knew about 


1. 
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Shaw from only the most superficial of vantage points, as typified by a remark over- 
heard at one of the early period breaks, "I think Shaw may have a good thing in the Life 
Force theory, but he'll never make me believe that intellect will some day replace sex." 
To the casual reader, playgoer or even television addict, with only hearsay knowledge 
of the subject, the initials GBS mean very much the same as they represented to the 
first-nighter at Prof. Laurence's exposition:a eontroversial old man with a beard who 
wrote the book for My Fair Lady as well as several other plays like Major Barbara and 
Man and Superman, who said lots of funny things which were funny as long as they didn't 
torpedo the hearer, and whose least successful and most crackpot suggestion was that 
the English language should have a revised alphabet! The lecturer was even confronted 
at his opening session by one from his audience who was aware that Shaw had made the 
apothegm, "He who can, does. He who cannot, teaches." 

From that night onward, George Bernard Shaw became the focal point of thought for 
the initiates. The bearded apparition hovering in the background slowly, surely became 
recognizable and was granted the privilege of having been young and rash, as well as old 
and iconoclastic. Within the frame of such limited time the embryonic influences were 
reveaied through well-selected correspondence, articles and diary notes, providing in- 
sight on an embarrassingly self-conscious, even pathetically inept social creature who 
still managed to march triumphantiy into the twentieth century literary limelight, up- 
setting all the apple carts which blocked his path. 

If the six weeks' reading program was ambitious, the strain of thought assimilation 
it forced on the class was exhausting. The uniting feature of the course was the de- 
velopment of a dramatic artist, with spotlights illuminating his social, economic and 
religious (some say dogmatic) points ‘of view. Mrs. Warren's Profession introduced Shaw 
as @ playwright and seventeen sessions later, when Good King Charles vowed never to die a 
Protestant, everyone had had ample opportunity to sort the Realists and the Idealists 
from among Dick Dudgeon, Bluntschii, Morel}, Ann Whitefield, de Stogumber and the 
Brothers Barnabas, tap them all with a knobkerrie and send them shrieking from Horse- 
back Hall. 

Such concentrated exposure to written and mental profluency was rewarding not only 
from the obvious enjoyment of dramatic vitality regenerated whenever Shaw's voice speaks 
aloud through Don Juan, Julius Caesar and Saint Joan, but perhaps primarily because so 
many unfactual and unjust generalizations were stripped from the mind's image. Left 
standing in tweedy focus after all was a spare, unambiguous combination of true re- 
iigious conviction, intense humanity, contempt for indifference and manifest vitality. 


CHARLES W. BUCK 


To mark the centennial of the founding of Morris & Co., the firm that led a success- 
ful crusade against "the debased standards of mid-Victorian mass-production," the William 
Morris Society held an exhibition during October and November in the Avery Architectural 
Library, Columbia University. Examples of Morris's famous wallpapers, chintzes, woven 
fabrics, stained glass designs, book covers and prints were displayed. 
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